Revision. As a result of experience gained in preceding
years, a revision of Department of Defense Directive
3025.12 was approved by the Secretary of Defense and
implemented by the Under Secretary of the Army on
November 4, 1970. It contained the following major
additions or changes;

(1)  The prepositioning of more than a battalion-sized
unit would be undertaken only with the informal ap-
proval of the President. This change reflected specific
guidance in the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil
Disturbances.

(2)   The Department of Defense Executive Agent
(The Secretary of the Army) was given responsibility for
improving and evaluating the capabilities of the National
Guard in civil disturbance operations. This also reflected
specific guidance contained in the Interdepartmental
Action Plan.

(3)   Based on operational experience, the classification
of military resources available for loan was made more
complete and descriptive and procedures concerning the
approval of loan requests more definitive.

(4)   The revised directive also clarified the responsi-
bility for the Department of Defense onsite Public Affairs
Chief, indicated the prerogative of the White House to
assign public affairs responsibility to cither the Depart-
ment of Defense or to the Department of Justice in any
given disturbance, provided guidance to military com-
manders receiving requests from civilian authorities for
civil disturbance  training assistance, and stated  that
Department of Defense civilians (notably firefighting per-
sonnel) should not be used to assist civil authorities in
connection with civil disturbances.

Background

The use of Federal force to control civil disturbances has
a long history. Federal forces were first used by President
Washington during the Whisky Rebellion of 1794. At
that time, because of violent resistance in western Penn-
sylvania to a Federal tax on the production of whisky,
the President requisitioned 15,000 militiamen from Penn-
sylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, and placed
General (Light Horse) Harry Lee, then Governor of
Virginia, in command. In short order, this force brought
the insurrection under control and restored the authority
of the Government.

^ Since that time, various Presidents, under constitu-
tional and statutory authority, have used troops in a
number of disturbances. This has led to the establishment
of the precedent currently reflected in national policy,
State authorities requested the assistance of Federal forces
at least eight times in the 19th century, and on several
occasions, troops were actually deployed,

World War II to 1964. The most notable instances of
Federal intervention after World War II and prior to
1964 were those in Little Rock, Ark,, 1957-1958- in Ox-
ford, Miss., 1962-1963; and in the integration crisis of
the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa and Huntsville
in June 1963. During the confrontation in Montgomery,
Ala., in 1961, involving the freedom riders, the Army
made plans for the possible support of Federal deputy
marshals. Racial difficulties in Birmingham, Ala., in May
1963 led to the deployment, but not the employment,
of Federal troops.

1964 to 1968. The

3st important uses of Federal

troops from 1964 to the fall of 1968 were the civil rights
march from Selma to Montgomery^ Aln., in 19G.r>, which
did not result in a civil disturbance; the Detroit, Midi,
riot of 1967; the anti-Vietnam war demonstration at the
Pentagon in 1967; and the riots in Baltimore, Mel., Wash-
ington, D.C., and Chicago, 111., thai followed the murder
of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King) Jr., in April 19G8.

Civil disturbance planning. The primary responsibility
for coordinating the planning and rendering of military
assistance to civil authorities in domestic disturbances is
a historic function of tho Department of the Ami}'. The
Army accepts this function with reluctance, since iden-
tification with police activity is not in consonance within
mission of national defense, As a result, planning for civil
disturbances prior to 1963 was accomplished on an ad
hoc basis, with discussion of the subject limited to training
manuals and other Army publications.

Difficulties over voter registration in Oxford, Miss,,
and troubles in Alabama led to increased civil disturb-
ance planning by 'the Army and the Department of Justice
in April 1963. In May 1963, the Joint Chiefs of Staff
instructed the United States Strike Command to pre-
pare detailed plans for the deployment of civil disturbance
forces to and from objective areas within the continental
United Stales.

Accordingly, on July 20, 1963, Strike Command pub-
lished an operations plan, entitled CINCSTIUKE
OPLAN 563. Under this plan, nicknamed STEEP HILL,
21,000 troops, comprising seven brigades, become avail-
able for riot duty. The original STEEP HILL plan re-
mained in effect during the next 4 years, with revisions
limited to force structure. It resulted in a considerable
number of implementing plans as subordinate units per-
fected their own roles in civil disturbance operations. lit
February 1967, the Strike Command changed the nick-
name of CINCSTRIKE 563 from STEEP HILL to
GARDEN PLOT. Although the STEEP HILL period
ended, the planning structure remained the same.

Commission on Civil Disorders. On July 28, 1967, after
more than 150 cities reported disorders ranging from
minor disturbances to such violent outbursts as the large-
scale riots in Newark, N.J., and Detroit, Mich., the Presi-
dent established the National Advisory Commission on
Civil Disorders, The purpose of the Commission was to
identify the causes of rioting and to recommend what
might be done to rid American society of those causes.

Army plan. At the same time, the Army embarked on a
greatly expanded program of preparing for possible fu-
ture disturbances. This program included a comprehcn-
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